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ie GRANTING of political independence does not of 

itself solve many intricate problems. It merely trans- 
fers to other hands the responsibility to find solutions. 
During the first years after Ceylon obtained independ- 
ence in 1948, communal relations were moderate, pub- 
lic order was disrupted only briefly and economic 
growth at least kept pace with the very rapid popula- 
tion increase. The last two years, however, have been 
marked by hitherto unheard of communal strife, wide- 
spread labor disputes and economic difficulties. Ceylon 
presents a timely reminder that the problems of govern- 
ance become more intractable as a larger proportion 
of the population become emotionally involved in cer- 
tain types of political issues. 

Like nearly all its neighbors, Ceylon’s society shows 
both vertical and horizontal cleavages. For many years 
before independence and until the 1956 election, the 
passport to influence and wealth with few exceptions 
was knowledge of English. The political élite (regard- 
less of party) and the influential public service were 
made up almost entirely of those relatively We:tern- 
ized men educated through English and in many re- 
spects living according to British ways. They were at 
a notable social and economic distance from the masses 
and the lower middle class whose education remained 
limited to the indigenous languages. No more than 6 
to 8 percent of the population were proficient in Eng- 
lish though 60 to 70 percent were literate in the in- 
digenous languages. 

A second cleavage along ethnic lines has persisted 
from pre-European times. Some 68 percent of the peo- 
ple are of Sinhalese background, are Buddhists and 
speak Sinhalese. About 20 percent are Tamils, descend- 


Dr. Wiggins, now Chief of the Foreign Affairs Division, Legis- 
lative Reference Service in the Library of Congress, has re- 
cently completed an extensive study of modern Ceylon. 


ants of South Indians, speaking Tamil and_ following. 
Hindu practices. One half of these, the Ceylon Tamils, ;, 
have lived on the island for over 800 years; the other... 
half, immigrant Tamils, came from South India dur- 

ing the British period to work the tea and rubber 

estates. The Ceylon Tamils are largely concentrated 

in the northern and eastern parts of the island, where 

the climate is arid and inhospitable. Extensive tracts 

of arid jungle separate the Tamil areas from the 

crowded, lush lands to the south where the Sinhalese 

have lived since the 12th century. In certain rural dis- 

tricts (as well as in Colombo and Kandy) Sinhalese 

and Tamils live side by side, tolerating one another 

but without being intimate.’ Only among the West- 

ern-educated has there been close association between 

Tamils and Sinhalese. 

Democratic politics periodically required the West- 
ernized élite to seek out the grievances and aspirations 
of the masses in efforts to gain votes, thus narrowing 
the gap between {..e two with each election, The growth 
of the economy and the nation-wide public administra- 


1 Carleton S. Coon calls this phenomenon in the Middle 
East “the mosaic society.” In many books on Southeast and 
South Asia it is identified as “the plural society.” See Coon’s 
Caravan (New York, 1951), Ch. 1. 
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tration drew members of the different ethnic communi- 
ties into closer working relationship. These were some 
of the forces working toward national solidarity. But 
they were unable to bring about a true national unity, 
for in recent years conflicts between the communities 
have arisen over long-standing cultural differences, The 
immediate problem was that of deciding which langu- 
ages should be given official status to replace English. 
At stake were matters of cultural esteem and prestige 
and the distribution of power and opportunity between 
the two ethnic communities. Underlying the whole 
problem could be discerned the ambitions of urban po- 
litical leaders striving to win support of rural electors. 
The question of language was crucial to the 1956 elec- 
tion, and the Government’s handling of the language 
problem profoundly influenced the events of 1956- 
1958. 


Language is the heart of nationhood. The idea of 
the nation state implies a homogeneous population, but 
the people of Ceylon remain diverse. So long as Eng- 
lish held its official status in Ceylon, those who were 
fluent in it and were educated through an English cur- 
riculum held the reins of power. It appeared impossible 
for a new nation, if it was to be rooted in an indigenous 
cultural heritage, to develop so long as such an élite 
filled all the country’s top positions. Moreover, among 
those who did not know English, the more ambitious 
eyed with envy the opportunities automatically avail- 
able to the English-educated. To demote English was 
thus a way to solidify the nation and to give others 
opportunities they had not had before. 

Ceylon is a plural society, composed of clearly de- 
marcated ethnic groups attached to different languages 
and ways of life. When English was demoted, it had 
to be decided whether to have two official languages 
(Sinhalese and Tamil) or only Sinhalese. The tempta- 
tion to make the language of the majority the official 
language was great. In 1955 and 1956, a variety of in- 
terest-groups became more active in the countryside, 
all espousing the simple political formula of making 
Sinhalese the sole official language. About 70 percent 
of the voters were in rural areas, and a large majority of 
all seats in Parliament represented Sinhalese districts. 
Indeed, since the Tamil estate-workers had been dis- 
enfranchised early in the Independence decade, Sin- 
halese representatives controlled 75 of the 95 elected 
seats in Parliament. 


Economic and cultural factors combined to make 
the Sinhalese aggrieved against the Tamil minority, 
even though the Sinhalese held a ruling majority. With 
expanding educational opportunities, more Sinhalese 
young men sought government service posts than there 
were openings. Since Tamils had a reputation for dom- 
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inating the public service, the Sinhalese came to blame 
the tightly-knit Tamil community for their difficulties 
in finding jobs. Modern national life induces a search 
for cultural roots. As Sinhalese explored their past 
through the few remaining documents and chronicles, 
they were reminded afresh of the Tamil invasions of 
a thousand years ago. The decline of the once great 
Ceylon culture dates from some of these invasions and 
their aftermath. Sinhalese considered that the Tamil 
dreams of giving the Tamil language equal status were 
presumptuous for a minority of only 20 percent of the 
population. Many Sinhalese were acutely aware of the 
proximity of their tiny island next to the massive In- 
dian sub-continent with which the Ceylon Tamils had 
important cultural and religious affinities. They believed 
that the Tamils were shrewder and more hard-working 
than their own people whom they considered to be 
easy-going and mercurial.” 

As agitation grew to make Sinhalese the sole official 
language, the Tamils came to fear that the Sinhalese 
would use their majority in Parliament to set the terms 
under which the two communities would compete with 
one another. They foresaw that if Sinhalese alone were 
made the official language, Tamil culture would be 
placed in second rank. Status considerations were im- 
portant, A more urgent problem, though less often 
mentioned in public, was that Tamil young men would 
have greater difficulty in competing for public service 
posts. Individual Tamil politicians vied with one an- 
other to be political leaders of their community, but 
their objective generally was to seek equal recognition 
for their language. One Tamil party (the Federalist) 
had long advocated constitutional reforms that would 
provide a federal form of government, similar to Cana- 
da’s, designed to protect the cultural and _ linguistic 
peculiarity of the minority areas. A few Tamil extrem- 
ists exacerbated Sinhalese fears by threatening to sep- 
arate Tamil areas from Ceylon and join them with the 
Tamil areas of South India.* 

Moreover, the growing competition for scarce land 
sharpened antagonism between the two communities. 
Land pressure mounted as both Sinhalese and Tamil 
populations increased. Heavy government investment 
made it possible to clear and irrigate hitherto dry lands 
lying between Tamil and Sinhalese areas. Politicians 
in each community began to express fears that the other 


2 Professor T. L. Green, formerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Ceylon has gathered 
interesting evidence on this point. See his article “Sociometric 
Analysis of Sub-cultural Cleavages among Ceylonese Children,” 
University of Ceylon Review, Vol. X (1952). 

3. For useful background essays, see G. C. Mendis, Cey- 
lon Today and Yesterday, (Colombo, 1957), particularly es- 
says 11, 14 and 15. 
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community would come to dominate these new lands. 

It would have been more difficult to arouse com- 
munal self-awareness over these issues had there been 
a widespread sense of economic growth (in terms of 
either per capita productivity or new job opportunities) , 
but unfortunately, unemployment was on the increase. 
In 1956, Ceylon’s usually favorable balance of payments 
began to deteriorate. The population, growing at a 
rate of 2.8 percent a year for several years, began 
to outstrip increases in productivity. A mood of eco- 
nomic pessimism provided fuel for the communal fires, 
but it was political agitation that struck the match. 

More than any other single factor, agitation arising 
from the language question preceding the 1956 election 
turned these potentialities for conflict into bloody riot- 
ing.‘ For the year preceding the election, newly formed 
interest groups calling upon religious and Sinhalese 
cultural values combined with lower-middle-class or- 
ganizations of elected village officials, native doctors 
and teachers to press the case for making Sinhalese the 
sole official language. Already in the autumn of 1955, 
leaders of the Trotskyist party (the Nava Lanka Sama 
Samaj Party, or N.L.S.S.P.) who attempted to explain 
to Sinhalese audiences the growing fear among the 
Tamils were set upon by political rivals and their meet- 
ings were disrupted. No other issue appeared better 
calculated to enlist the mass of Sinhalese voiers behind 
the Opposition gathered around Mr. Bandaranaike— 
the principal contender for the Prime Ministership. In 
efforts to discredit the United National Party, the Op- 
position leaders sought to represent the government as 
a friend of the Tamils. Mr. Bandaranaike was hailed by 
his supporters as the new Duttha Gamini, the tradi- 
tional Sinhalese hero who defeated the Tamil king 
Elara nearly two thousand years ago. Sinhalese ex- 
tremists warned that the Sinhalese culture, language 
and race would be overwhelmed if Mr. Bandaranaike’s 
coalition, the People’s United Front (M.E.P.), was not 
brought to power. 

Tamil politics, naturally enough, also tended to run 
to extremes. For the first time since independence, no 
Tamils ran on the ticket of the larger national parties. 
Only the Trotskyists and Communists maintained party 
organizations that included both Tamils and Sinhalese. 
All other Tamil candidates spoke for exclusively Tamil 
parties or groups. With each extreme expression of Sin- 
halese aspiration, some Tamil spokesmen with equal 
fervor stated the Tamil case. 

In a last-minute attempt to retain Sinhalese support, 
the United National Party went to the country in 
February 1956 on its own promise to make Sinhalese 


4 For a bricf discussion see “A ‘People’s Government : 
Social and Political Trends in Ceylon,’ The World Today, 
Vol. XII (1956), No. 7. 
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the sole official language. But this last act of manifest 
expediency, along with the unpopularity of its leader 
and the Opposition’s skillful use of cultural, religious 
and other issues, produced its downfall. In April Mr. 
Bandaranaike was swept into power in an orderly, un- 
intimidated election. 

Legislation designed to make Sinhalese the sole of- 
ficial language became the first order of business for 
the new government. A bill drafted by members of the 
M.E.P. in Parliament called for such a change, but also 
defined in considerable detail guarantees of Tamil 
rights, including the right to have an education in 
Tamil, to deal with the Government in Tamil in those 
areas where Tamils predominated, and to compete in 
government service examinations in Tamil. Such pro- 
visions would have gone far to meet many of the ob- 
jections of all but the more ardent Tamils. But during 
the electoral campaign, Sinhalese extremist fears of the 
Tamils and ambitions for their own community were 
magnified, and they consolidated their organizations. 
These interest groups demurred at the Government's 
“placating” the Tamils. Activist Buddhist monks, as 
well as secular communalists, organized protest meet- 
ings. A leading member of the University of Ceylon 
faculty fasted on the steps of Parliament. Manifestly 
supported by the organized Sinhalese spokesmen, he 
was given an opportunity to present his views to the 
Parliamentary Party and won the Party’s support for 
eliminating the safeguards of Tamil interests. In pro- 
test, the Tamils organized a sit-down demonstration 
outside the Parliament. Sinhalese ruffians beat up the 
Tamils. In the wild rumors which ensued it was claimed 
that large numbers had been killed, and in retaliation 
Tamils elsewhere set upon Sinhalese. In the Gal Oya 
valley Sinhalese attacked Tamils. In the conflicting 
reports on these riots, estimates of the number killed 
ranged from 100 to 200. 

The Language Bill was debated in a House of Repre- 
sentatives barricaded by police for safety. Unable to 
agree upon a measure that provided any safeguards 
for the minority’s interests, the M.E.P. introduced a bill 
giving full responsibility to the Prime Minister for car- 
1ying out specific language reforms. In the debate, the 
Prime Minister and several of his Cabinet colleagues 
sought to reassure the Tamils. No doubt hoping that 
Sinhalese excitement would die down and permit a 
more moderate approach later, they promised that in 
due course legislation defining the guaranteed role for 
Tamil would be submitted to the House.® The Bill was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. Not content with 
merely verbal reassurances, Mr. Chelvanayagam, the 


~~ § Official Language Act No. 33 of 1956. Date of Assent, 
July 7, 1956. 
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a 


leader of the largest Tamil party (the Federalist) prom- 
ised that, unless Tamil demands for a Federal con- 
stitution and for language protection were met within 
a year, the Tamils would organize a countrywide satya- 
non-cooperation campaign) on 


graha (non-violent, 


Gandhian lines. 


During the last half of 1956, the Government made 
considerable progress in changing the official language 


of communication between different government de- 
partments, and proponents of changing the language of 
government were rapidly advanced within the public 
service. In the House of Representatives indigenous 
languages were more frequently used in place of Eng- 
lish. But the Government made no moves to allay the 
Tamil fears. 

The Prime Minister found himself between two lines 
of fire in the country. His political support lay not in 
a party, nor even in his own direct, personal magnetic 
quality, but rather in his ability to retain the backing 
of the congeries of interest groups (religious, profession- 
al and cultural) among the Sinhalese, These were quite 
able to throw their support behind other, more extreme 
communal spokesmen should Mr. Bandaranaike not be 
able to deliver the legislation or the jobs they sought. 
Hence, any effort made to assuage the Tamil griev- 
ances provoked immediate outcries among the ardent 
Sinhalese, usually inducing a prompt withdrawal by the 
Prime Minister. This, in turn, confirmed the Tamils 
in their worst suspicions that no satisfaction could be 
obtained by normal constitutional means. The men 
of moderate view were silent, awaiting events. 

The Prime Minister had difficulties within his Cab- 
inet, too. Shortly after the election, the cleavage be- 
tween the “hard” Marxists. under the leadership of Mr. 
Philip Gunawardena (Minister of Agriculture) and the 
other Ministers became more marked. Efforts of the 
Prime Minister to encourage foreign investment capital 
and expanded investment by firms already in Ceylon 
were regularly thwarted by: Mr. Gunawardena’s public 
promises to nationalize foreign tea and rubber estates. 
In 1957, a bill prepared by the Minister of Agriculture 
to reform archaic land tenure systems was publicly can- 
vassed by the Minister himself even before the Cabinet 
had examined the bill in detail. Yet this direct bid of 
the Minister for support in the countryside did not ap- 
pear to deter Mr. Bandaranaike from leaning more 
heavily upon him. 

Labor unrest also contributed to the atmosphere of 
uncertain authority surrounding the Government. From 
the early days of the labor movement, political figures 
have led the unions and have acted as much at a par- 
ty’s calls as to satisfy the many real grievances of the 
workers.® During the early months of the new govern- 
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ment, labor organizations developed rapidly under the 
encouragement of the new Minister of Labor who him- 
self had been active in trade union work before run- 
ning for Parliament. As in similar situations in other 
countries, new jurisdictional disputes became frequent 
as a by-product of this rapid growth. Dr. N. M. Perera 
leader of the Trotskyist party (the N.L.S.S.P.) openly 
sought to undermine the unions led by the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Communist Party strove to out- 
bid them both. Organization of unions and strikes on 
tea and rubber estates also increased.’ The Port of 
Colombo was a principal target of organizing activi- 
ties and strikes tied up the port for weeks, impeding 
the movement of import and export cargoes. Since over 
a third of the country’s national product passes through 
the port, any politically-oriented union leader who 
gained dominance there could hold the country to 
ransom. 

Although prominent government officials were pre- 
occupied with attempting to settle the continual labor 
disputes, there were still continuing efforts to press 
forward with additional language reforms. More and 
more Tamils feared that opportunities, in the govern- 
ment service and even in land settlement schemes, were 
closing to them. But they found it difficult to grasp 
specific issues around which to mobilize their protest. 
In the autumn of 1956 the Government issued auto- 
mobile license plates (retained on a car during its full 
life) bearing a Sinhalese symbol for shri, a word of 
religious connotation used both in Tamil and in 
Sinhalese. A leading Tamil politician protested and 
changed the Sinhalese shri symbol to the Tamil equiva- 
lent. A limited movement gained headway in the Jaffna 
area as others also changed their license plates in de- 
fiance of the law, but the Government did not prose- 
cute. 

In April 1957, the Prime Minister assured the Tamils 
that there would soon be a definition and guarantee 
of Tamil language rights. But the Tamils insisted that 
verbal assurances were insufficient and reiterated their 
determination to organize a satyagraha protest unless 
specific legislation passed the Parliament by August. 
In April, the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Federalist party (Mr. Chelvanayagam) began protract- 
ed negotiations defining the exact nature of the pro- 
posed legislation and in July, the Bandaranaike-Chel- 


6.For an analysis of the real grievances of port workers, 
see Report of the Commission of Inquiry on the Working of 
the Commercial Sector of the Port of Colombo 1956, Sessional 
Papers II, Colombo, 1957. 

7 Man-days lost in strikes: 1954—477,000; 1955— 
106,000; 1956—354,000; 1957—808,000. Administration Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Labor (Colombo) for the ap- 
propriate years. 
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vanayagam agreement was announced. According to 
this, the proposed legislation would recognize Tamil 
as the “language of a national minority;” government 
in Tamil :areas would be administered in the Tamil 
language; Tamils could compete for posts in the public 
service on the basis of proficiency in Tamil though ad- 
vancement would require an adequate knowledge of 
Sinhalese (which could be gained after entry into the 
service). Regional councils, designed to decentralize 
the administrative structure, were also to be provided. 
To these regional councils would be delegated powers 
regarding certain aspects of the administration of land 
settlement, education and public health, etc.* 

Yet the aroused emotions and interests could not 
be exorcised by a written formula. The efforts of Mr. 
Bandaranaike and Mr. Chelvanayagam to placate their 
more ardent followers produced reinterpretations of the 
agreement on both sides and consequent accusations of 
bad faith. The agreement, nevertheless, induced the 
Tamils to call off their proposed satyagraha campaign, 
and the country breathed a sigh of relief as the im- 
mediate crisis passed. 

So acute was the controversy in the Sinhalese areas 
that after many months the Prime Minister still had 
not obtained Cabinet agreement on the promised leg- 
islation. In December, torrential floods breached many 
dams and forced hundreds of thousands to flee their 
homes. Temporarily, communal differences were all 
but forgotten as the Ceylonese demonstrated a remark- 
able outpouring of mutual assistance. Only a few at- 
tached communal strings to their gifts. Outside aid 
came, too, from India, the United States, Great Britain 
and help was promised from the Soviet Union. But as 
the floods receded, labor unions in the port renewed 
their strife, and communal spokesmen raised their voices 
once more, Balancing precariously between his desire 
to calm Tamil fears and his need for Sinhalese political 
support, the Prime Minister resumed his efforts to de- 
fine the proper legislation on language matters and on 
the powers of the Regional Councils. Nearly two years 
after the original legislation making Sinhalese the sole 
official language, there seemed some hope that satis- 
factory legislation might at last be submitted. But be- 
fore the new legislation could be presented, disputes 
over transportation policies led to fresh difficulties. 


The Government’s recently nationalized transport 
system ordered a fleet of new buses, marked with the 
Government’s official Sinhalese lettering, to replace 
the worn out buses that had been circulating in Tamil 
areas. The Tamils saw this as one more demonstration 
of the Government’s unwillingness even to accord 
Tamils the right to deal with their Government in pre- 


8 Text in Ceylon Daily News, July 26, 27, 1957. 
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dominantly Tamil areas in their own language. The 
buses were stopped, the new lettering in Sinhalese 
tarred over, and Tamil letters substituted. To the Sin- 
halese, this was an outrageous flouting of governmental 
authority. Over 100 Tamils were arrested, as they had 
manifestly intended to be. Hoodlums, instigated by 
communalist rabble-rousers, tarred over Tamil signs 
in Colombo and elsewhere and some Tamil shops were 
looted and shopkeepers assaulted. The police appeared 
to be reluctant to restore order. It is probable that Mr. 
Bandaranaike had not forgotten the political risks of 
cracking down on the urban masses. His party had 
skillfully undermined the previous government in part 
by reminding voters of the time it had used draconian 
police measures to restore order after a serious strike 
had opened the way to large-scale rioting. Mr. Banda- 
ranaike appeared to be reluctant to run any such po- 
litical risks. 

In the midst of this excitement, Sinhalese protested 
the Prime Minister’s earlier agreement with the Tamils. 
Extremist Sinhalese proposed to organize a boycott of 
Tamil shops. Two hundred Buddhist monks sat in the 
road outside the Prime Minister’s residence as a protest 
against the Bandaranaike-Chelvanayagam pact. The 
following day Mr. Bandaranaike abrogated the agree- 
ment, arguing that the Tamil campaign in the North 
against the Sinhalese lettering on the buses had so in- 
censed the Sinhalese in the South that an entirely new 
situation had been created.® 

Shortly thereafter, a fresh wave of strikes occurred. 
This time lower level government workers and certain 
commercial unions went on strike as the Communist 
party’s unions sought to increase their strength. Army 
personnel helped maintain essential government  serv- 
ices, and police and army units patrolled Colombo. 
After one incident in which several workers were hos- 
pitalized, the army was promptly withdrawn and the 
police given restraining orders. 

The crisis of June 1958, therefore, approached with 
the Government’s law-enforcement agencies demoral- 
ized by their inability to take decisive action. As yet no 
end to communal tension was in sight. The one effort 
to reach a compromise solution that would reassure the 
minority had foundered. 

The Federal Party’s annual public meeting was called 
for late May. The conclave was to decide whether or 
not to undertake a satyagraha campaign now that the 
Prime Minister had withdrawn his support from the 
agreement he had endorsed a year before. The out- 
break of violence began when a train, presumed to be 
carrying Tamil delegates to the meetings, was derailed 
and its passengers beaten up by ruffians. The next day 


9 Ibid, April 10, 1958. 
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Sinhalese laborers set fire to Tamil shops and homes 
in nearby villages where they lived intermingled with 
Sinhalese. Police stations were surrounded by large 
crowds and their communications cut so that effective 
protection to scattered Tamil residents could not be 
assured despite many instances of police heroism. Arson 
and beatings spread rapidly to Colombo, Gangs roamed 
the districts where Tamils lived, ransacking and setting 
fire to homes and cars, looting shops. Individual Tamils 
were attacked, humiliated and beaten. Many were 
subjected to torture and some killed outright. The out- 
breaks almost became religious riots when a Hindu 
priest and temple were burned and a Buddhist temple 
demolished. Some ten thousand Tamils were reported 
to have fled their homes to seek safety in improvised 
refugee camps established in requisitioned schools and 
protected by police and army units. Many fled to the 
North by sea. About two thousand Sinhalese in the 
North similarly sought camp protection. 

The troubles had begun on May 23rd. After three 
days of terrifying disorders, the Prime Minister broad- 


cast a message to the people, urging them to remain 


calm. But his reference to a prominent Sinhalese who 
had been killed in Batticaloa only incensed the Sin- 
halese masses the more and the riots grew in intensity. 
On May 27, the Prime Minister finally made his de- 
cision and asked the Governor-General to declare a 
state of emergency. The toll during the days of disor- 
ders included an estimated 300 killed, over 2,000 in- 
cidents of arson, looting and assault, and 12,000 Cey- 
lonese transformed into homeless refugees.'° 

then became the effective 
center of government. The army was given orders to 


The Governor-General 


shoot if their commands were not obeyed. Groups in the 
streets were to be disbanded. Houses could be entered 
without a warrant. A strict curfew was imposed and 
the most stringent censorship of the press introduced. 
The Tamil Federal Party and the most extreme Sin- 
halese group (the small but incendiary Jatika Vimutki 
Peramuna) were both proscribed and their members 
placed under house arrest. The troops methodically set 
about clearing out the trouble spots of the capital. 

The Federalist leaders and a few leading the Sin- 
halese movement were held under house arrest from 
June until September. During that period, legislation 
was finally passed concerning the “reasonable use of 
Tamil.” Tamils were assured that they could continue 
educating their children in Tamil and that they could 
use their language in corresponding with the Govern- 
ment and in local government affairs. Tamils could 
“10 For a vivid, detailed and carefully balanced account, 
see T. Vittachi, Emergency °58 (London, André Deutsch, 
1958). 
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compete for government service examinations, although 
they would have to develop proficiency in Sinhalese if 
they were to continue in the service and be promoted. 
However, since the Tamil spokesmen were not in Parlia- 
ment when legislation concerning them was brought for- 
ward, all but two members of the Opposition walked 
out. The bill that passed, therefore, lacked the sanction 
of a fully representative House. From the Tamil point 
of view, it also fell short of the Federalist requirements 
—and the Bandaranaike-Chelvanayagam Pact—for it 
made no reference to the proposed developments of Re- 
gional Councils and promised no assurance of greater 
regional autonomy in cultural and administrative mat- 
ters. 


The tragedy of these events is heightened by the 
realization that if these safeguards of Tamil interests— 
all of them included in the preliminary draft legisla- 
tion proposed’ by the M.E.P. Parliamentary Party in 
1956—had been passed two years before, both the 1956 
and 1958 riots might have been avoided. 

After eight months of emergency rule, representative 
politics remain under the imminent restraining shadow 
of the Governor’s emergency powers. Still to be achieved 
is the gradual evolution of a practical compromise be- 
tween minority and majority rights and needs. The 
national community remains to be knit together, a task 
that has been profoundly complicated by the interven- 
ing years of open conflict. 

Since the new agitation surrounding the 1956 elec- 
tion, the rural and urban masses have been thrust, to 
an unprecedented degree, into politics. Political leaders 
can no longer afford the luxury of using issues that 
sharpen ethnic or religious differences dividing the 
people. The disastrous by-products of the 1956 electoral 
agitation suggest that an awakened mass electorate de- 
serves a more responsible polemic. The whirlwind of 
violence reaped during the past two years may induce 
greater caution in the sowing of the future. 


Shortly after the legislation was passed, certain mer- 
gency measures were relaxed. The arrested Tamil and 
Sinhalese leaders were released and political meetings 
again allowed. Press restrictions were lifted and searches 
without warrants prohibited. There were many pent-up 
discontents resulting from the curfew and arbitrary acts 
by the police and army during the Emergency. The 
United National Party under the leadership of the 
former Prime Minister (Mr. Dudley Senanayake) dis- 
played renewed vigor as it elaborated charges of Gov- 
ernment ineptitude, inability to cope with rising unem- 
ployment, and inefficiency in the port. The N.L.S.S.P. 
opposition of Dr. N. M. Perera emphasized unemploy- 
ment and the rising cost of living. Instead of cooperat- 
ing with the M.E.P. Government in its “progressive” 
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measures, the Trotskyists now adopted the more am- 
bitious slogan “for an LSSP Government.” 


Meanwhile, the dissensions within the Bandaranaike 
Cabinet continued. Mr. Bandaranaike himself expressed 
growing doubt about the applicability of the Cabinet- 
party system of government in a country where rule by 
coalitions rather than by a single homogeneous party 
was the norm. Fulfilling an election pledge, the M.E.P. 
Government had appointed a Joint Select Committee 
on the Constitution which submitted its report in Janu- 
ary 1959. It urged that Ceylon model its government 
on India’s, substituting an elected President for the 
Governor-General who in law now acts as the Queen’s 
representative. This change would alter only the form 
of the government: the problems of administration 
would remain essentially the same. 

With the new year (1959), strikes began again as 
petroleum distributors and bank clerks went out at the 
call of Dr. Perera, In February the Government pro- 
posed stronger public security legislation that would 
give the Government power to declare a state of emer- 
gency in any part of the island, to impose a curfew or 
call out the armed forces when the police were unable 
to cope with disorders, or even to declare illegal any 
strike that was politically motivated. A general strike 
called by Dr. Perera to protest against these Govern- 
ment proposals threatened to affect over 500,000 work- 
ers. The Government mobilized the army, the police and 
6,000 reservists. In the event, however, the strike at- 
tracted relatively little support. The limitations of Dr. 
Perera’s union strength for political purposes were re- 
vealed; he had overplayed his hand. 

When the proposed security legislation was passed 
in mid-March by a large majority in the House and a 
margin of only one in the Senate, the Emergency was 
declared at an end and public life returned to normal. 

While these events dominated public life, the econ- 
omy showed few signs of advance. Several new fac- 
tories were opened, but private capital was reluctant to 
make commitments. An economic plan capable of en- 
listing national effort remained only in the drafting 
stage. Expenditures by the Government on capital in- 
vestment were seriously behind schedule although hydro- 
electric output doubled with the completion of the next 
stage at the Laxapana works. Disruption of the port 
had impeded the movement of tea and rubber exports 
and food imports, raising freight and demurrage costs 
and adversely affecting tea prices. In 1958 tea and rice 
production were up over the previous year and _ rice 
import costs were less during the third quarter, but 
foreign assets remained considerably below their level 
of 1955-1956. The balance of trade was adverse for 
both 1957 and 1958. The cost of living continued to 
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rise. Although world marketing conditions were im- 
proving toward the end of 1958, on balance it was fair 
to say that the average Ceylonese had no more resources 
at his disposal than he had had three years before. 

The communal problem remained unsolved though 
the shock caused by the riots may have moderated the 
ambitions of the extremists on the majority side and 
induced greater discretion on the part of the minority’s 
leaders. The Communist Party had demonstrated its 
limitations in strikes in the Spring. The Trotskyist Op- 
position showed itself able to disrupt economic activity 
in the port and elsewhere, but incapable of unseating 
the Government or of intimidating its followers suf- 
ficiently to prevent it from passing important legisla- 
tion. The United National Party could only criticize; 
constructive proposals were not put forward. Mr. 
Bandaranaike continued to hold his coalition together 
on issues where division might have brought down the 
Government, but he was unable to organize a decisive 
move either to weld the nation or to set it on the path 
of development fast enough to outstrip the growing 
population. The M.E.P. undoubtedly lost popularity 
as a result of the riots, the prolonged emergency and 
the persisting divisions within the Cabinet. But a new 
general election much before the scheduled time in 1961 
seemed unlikely. 
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The Quirino Administration 
In Perspective: Review Article 


BY FRANK H. GOLAY 


Lem NATURE Of Philippine political parties and proc- 
esses is such that the vice-presidency is an insecure 
and relatively unimportant position. Parties tend to be 
unstable coalitions of regional leaders and their per- 
sonal followings with little or no permanent organiza- 
tion. The death of the president is thus often followed 
by strong efforts on the part of the vice-president to 
establish his position as party leader. On the other hand, 
régional leaders tend to display independence in order 
to preserve freedom of maneuver. The process by which 
the former vice-president slowly consolidates and as- 
serts his power is that of the spoils system. By allocating 
jobs, public works contracts, foreign exchange alloca- 
tions, etc., in a discriminating manner the vice-president 
hopes to ensure the loyalties of regional leaders who 
form the nucleus of a political party. If the incumbent 
is returned to office in the succeeding presidential elec- 
tion, he is in a position to assert his leadership and 
demonstrate his capacities for statesmanship. 

Elpidio Quirino illustrates this situation in Philip- 
pine politics. As vice-president to the flamboyant 
Manuel Roxas, he was a hard-working “Throttlebot- 
tom.” As Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he was active 
in organizing a Philippine foreign service and in the 
process acquired a knowledge of, and feeling for, the 
conduct of foreign relations which was to be mani- 
fested in his accomplishments as President. Roxas died 
of a heart attack on April 15, 1948 and Elpidio Qui- 
rino took office, to be confronted by a year and a half 
of political insecurity, His efforts to establish himself 
as leader of the Liberal party culminated in the election 
of 1949, admittedly the most corrupt and violent in 
Philippine history. Competent observers are not con- 
vinced that if the election had been free, the opposi- 
tion Nacionalista Party candidate Jose P. Laurel would 
not have been elected. 

The first year and a half of Quirino’s tenure as 
president were characterized by frenzied political ac- 
tivity and an almost complete absence of statesmanship. 
Quirino reaped the whirlwind of public immorality 
and cynicism which resulted from mismanagement of 
the transfer of political power following liberation. The 
confusion, if not worse, which attended the handling 
of the issue of wartime Filipino collaboration with the 
Japanese established attitudes and patterns of behavior 
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which plague the body politic to the present day. Pub- 
lic confidence in the government steadily dwindled un- 
der the impact of widely publicized scandals attending 
the disposal of war surplus property and the issuance 
of Chinese immigration visas. The public was confused 
by the succession of economic crises arising out of the 
failure to enact and collect sufficient taxes to cover 
expenditures and the rapid drain of foreign exchange 
reserves in 1948 and 1949. Dominating the scene was 
the growing strength of the Huk movement which 
capitalized on deep-seated agrarian unrest to foment 
armed rebellion. Philippine will to resist the Huk alter- 
native was ebbing and the viability of the Republic was 
in question, 

Quirino began his elective term of office as President 
in January 1950 under exceedingly inauspicious circum- 
stances. He left office four years later with a substan- 
tial record of accomplishment which is little understood 
and appreciated. 

This void in postwar Philippine history has now been 
reduced by the publication of A. V. H. Hartendorp’s 
History of Industry and Trade of the Philippines,’ ap- 
proximately two-thirds of which is devoted to surveying 
public policy during the Quirino administration. The 
author arrived in the Philippines in 1917 having been 
recruited for a post in the Bureau of Education. In 
1920 he resigned from the Bureau of Education to serve 
for three years as editor of the Manila Times. In 1923, 
be became editor and publisher of the influential Philip- 
pine Magazine and centinued in this position until the 
beginning of World War II, when he was interned in 
Santo Tomas for the duration of the war. Since early 
1947 he has been editor of the American Chamber of 
Commerce Journal. The History is an expanded ver- 
sion of a series of articles published in the American 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. The first two fifths of 
the study was originally published in 1954 as A Short 
History of Industry and Trade of the Philippines from 
pre-Spanish times to the end of the Roxas administra- 
tion. 

Hartendorp is a journalist rather than an economist 
or historian and his book is catholic in approach and 
episodic rather than analytic in organization. Mr. 
Hartendorp is a “Manchester liberal” in philosophy 


1 Published by the American Chamber of Commerce of the 
Philippines, Manila, 1958. Distributed in the U.S. by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York (743 pp. $7.50). 
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and his terms of reference for appraisal of public policy 
in the Philippines include an abiding faith in laissez 
faire. He asserts that, “As the Philippine Government 
embarked on an interventionalist course by adopting 
a managed currency system, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of inflating currency and credit for the purpose 
of providing means for the promotion of more rapid 
economic growth . . . all this threatening a general 
stultification of free enterprise and economic stagna- 
tion, he felt impelled to abandon the position of a mere 
onlooker and narrator and assume that of a critic.” 

The value of the study lies, not in its critical analysis 
of public policy in the postwar Philippines, but in the 
faithfulness of Hartendorp’s observation of Philippine 
developments. The carefully documented references to 
legislation, executive orders, memoranda and_ reports 
makes the volume a valuable reference work for the 
student of the Philippines. While Hartendorp is critical 
of many of the activities of the Quirino Administration, 
he is thorough in his reporting. As a result, there 
emerges from his study a picture of social and economic 
reform and progress which characterized the four years 
following 1949. 

The far-reaching social changes of the first full 
Quirino administration are attributable to a conjunc- 
tion of developments in 1950 which tended to “solve” 
some of the principal social problems confronting the 
Philippines. First, as has been mentioned, the election 
of 1949 permitted Quirino a degree of independence 
of party politics which had occupied his time and 
energies in the last year and a half of the previous 
administration. Quirino’s newly established security was 
an important factor in the rapid reform of the elec- 
toral process which became evident in the election of 
1951 and 1953. These elections were relatively free of 
fraud and violence and, in both, the party in office 
suffered disastrous defeat. There is a tendency today 
to forget that a Liberal Party president, strongly sup- 
porting a Liberal Party Secretary of Defense, made an 
important contribution to the successful functioning of 
democratic political processes in the Philippines.* 

Second, the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and sub- 
sequent developments in international politics produced 
a “solution” to the problem of Philippine external se- 
curity. In the early postwar period, the Philippines 
in common with other newly sovereign countries en- 
visaged an acceptable external security arising out of 
the United Nations as supplemented by regional con- 
sultation on problems of common interest. This basic 
premise of Philippine foreign policy was manifested 
in active participation in the United Nations, participa- 


2 See: Dalton, J. J., “Ins and Outs in the Philippines,” 
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tion in the Delhi Conference of January 1949, and 
Philippine initiative in convening the abortive Baguio 
Conference of May 1950. As the collapse of Nationalist 
China proceeded, Quirino increasingly devoted himself 
to the problem of external security and sought with a 
singleness of purpose to establish a firm United States 
commitment to defend the Philippines. The Philippines 
astutely used bargaining power (arising out of the 
United States’ desire for a Japanese peace treaty) in 
order to obtain the desired commitment. Quirino’s lead- 
ership in foreign affairs culminated in the Mutual Se- 
curity Treaty signed in Washington, August 27, 1951.” 

A third major accomplishment of the Quirino ad- 
ministration was the reduction of the Huk threat to 
minor proportions. In 1948 and 1949, Quirino made 
unsuccessful attempts to bring about a reconciliation 
with the Huks, but in 1949 and the first half of 1950 
Huk depredations increased. In April 1950, President 
Quirino sent Ramon Magsaysay (Liberal), Chairman 
of the House Committee on National Defense to the 
United States, to ask for military aid under the Mili- 
tary Assistance Agreement of March 20, 1947. The 
Magsaysay mission was successful and in the two fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1954, the Philippines received 
$47 million of military aid as compared to $20 million 
in the preceding five fiscal years. In the meantime, the 
Philippines had taken vigorous steps to meet the Huk 
threat. The military budget was expanded from 116 
million pesos in 1950 (fiscal year) to 131 million in 
1951, and 185 million in 1952. In March 1950, Quirino 
merged the Philippine Constabulary, heretofore prim- 
arily responsible for maintenance of law and order, into 
the better trained and better disciplined Army. Re- 
sponsibility for internal security was assigned to the 
Army. Ten battalion combat teams were created out of 
scattered army and constabulary companies to take the 
field against the Huks. On July 1, 1950, Quirino cre- 
ated a National Security Council and on September 
1, 1950 Magsaysay was appointed Secretary of National 
Defense. Under the leadership of Magsaysay, and with 
the full support of Quirino, the Armed Forces rapidly 
brought the armed rebellion under control. The reduc- 
tion of the Huk threat was substantially a Philippine 
accomplishment and occurred during a period in which 
the Philippines dispatched the first of five battalion 
combat teams to fight with the United Nations forces 
in Korea. 

Finally, the first full Quirino administration witnessed 


3 It is frequently forgotten that the Nacionalista senatorial 
candidates campaigned in 1951 on a platform including re- 
jection of the Japanese peace treaty. However, Senator Claro 
Recto, the most persistent critic of Philippine foreign policy, 
labelled the Mutual Security Treaty “a piece of national good 
fortune.” See Manila Times, May 12, 1954. 


rapid improvement in the Philippine economic environ- 
ment. It will be recalled that the early postwar period 
was characterized by a succession of severe economic 
crises superimposed on rapid rehabilitation of the econ- 
omy. The rehabilitation was many-faceted (military 
and civilian, public and private, American and Philip- 
pine) and resulted in a high rate of investment in con- 
struction and inventories and the rapid restoration of 
public utilities. The economy responded rapidly and by 
the end of 1951 total output had been substantially 
restored to prewar levels. 

The economic crises were of two types. First were 
the annual fiscal crises arising out of the failure of gov- 
ernment revenues to cover expenditures. Paradoxically, 
fiscal policy was both irresponsible and conservative: 
irresponsible in that the government refused to levy and 
collect sufficient taxes, and conservative in that the 
public sector accounted for no more than six to eight 
percent of total economic activity, Therefore, the defi- 
cits, large in relation to revenues, had relatively little 
effect on incomes, money supply and prices. Socially, 
the budgetary deficits tended to have important reper- 
cussions inasmuch as the exchange-reserve standard of 
the Philippines made it necessary for the government 
to find extraordinary sources of funds. Widespread 
public controversy and a “Micawber-like” approach to 
fiscal problems contributed to declining public con- 
fidence in government. 

The second type of economic crisis was the external 
disequilibrium resulting from the import demands of 
rehabilitation and the over-valuation of the peso. 
Philippine foreign exchange reserves declined from 
$669 million at the end of 1945 to $260 million at the 
end of 1949. A tolerable external equilibrium was es- 
tablished by the imposition of exchange controls at the 
end of 1949 and the intensification of such controls 
during 1950. While the Philippines benefitted from 
some betterment of the terms of trade and strong de- 
mand for exports following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, the bulk of the improvement resulted from 
severe import controls which reduced the import ex- 
penditures for 1950 to 63 percent of those for 1949. 

It will be recalled that the Beil Mission spent the 
summer of 1950 in the Philippines and its critical re- 
port was published in October that year. On November 
14, President Quirino and Mr. William C. Foster (rep- 
resenting the U.S.) signed an Agreement on Economic 
and Technical Cooperation in which the Philippines 
agreed substantially to implement the Bell Mission rec- 
ommendations while the United States agreed in return 
to establish an economic aid program in the Philippines. 
The Agreement initiated a fruitful economic collabora- 
tion between the two countries which, in the course of 
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the remaining three years of the Quirino administra- 
tion, contributed to a succession of important social re- 
forms. 

During the regular and special sessions of the Philip- 
pine Congress in 1950 new tax laws expected to produce 
150 million pesos of additional revenue were enacted. 
Additional tuxes including a productive tax on sales of 
foreign exchange were enacted in the spring of 1951 
to fulfill Philippine commitments undertaken in the 
Quirino-Foster Agreement. These revenue measures 
doubled national government tax revenues making pos- 
sible rapid expansion in social investment and welfare 
expenditures, Moreover, in the remaining three years of 
the Quirino administration a substantial cumulative 
budgetary surplus resulted. 

Following the imposition of effective exhange and 
import controls, the Quirino administration announced 
early in 1952 that the international reserve would be 
managed to maintain a “minimum safe level of $300 
million.” This goal was substantially achieved and the 
foreign exchange reserve amounted to $296 million at 
the end of 1953. 


Once the fiscal and balance of payments problems 
had been “solved,” the Philippines produced a succes- 
sion of institutional changes appropriate to further eco- 
nomic progress. First, was the establishment of an ef- 
fective agency for planning Philippine development 
expenditures, the Philippine Council for United States 
Aid (Philcusa). Not only did this body contribute to 
an economically rational allocation of United States 
aid, but more important, the Philippine Congress ac- 
cepted the principle of appropriating counterpart funds 
to meet the peso costs of economic aid projects. During 
the last three years of the Quirino administration such 
appropriations totalled 103 million pesos. 

In the area of agricultural credit, legislation creating 
the Agricultural Cooperative Credit and Financing Ad- 
ministration (ACCFA) was approved on August 14, 
1952. With liberal financial support the activities of the 
ACCFA have expanded rapidly and there is consider- 
able hope that the principle of cooperation is being 
established in a rural environment heretofore beset by 
usury and extreme capital scarcity. Complementing the 
ACCFA was the enactment of Rural Banking legisla- 
tion (Republic Act 720 of June 6, 1952) and the pro- 
vision of banking services in rural areas. As of the end 
of 1957, there were 106 rural banks. 

A major achievement of the Quirino administration 
which is little appreciated was the establishment of the 
Central Bank and its Monetary Board as effective in- 
struments of monetary and fiscal stability. In‘ contrast 
to the experience of many less developed countries in 
the postwar period, the integrity and autonomy of the 
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Central Bank were not seriously questioned during the 
Quirino administration. The conservative limits set in 
the Central Bank Act to access by the government to 
Central Bank credit were strictly observed. Under the 
strong leadership of Governor Miguel Cuaderno these 
institutions (the Monetary Board and Central Bank) 
made an important contribution to the rapid improve- 
ment in the Philippine economic environment. 


Of comparable importance were changes in the area 
of industrial relations beginning with the Minimum 
Wage law enacted in the spring of 1951 and culminat- 
ing in the “Magna Carta of Labor” (Republic Act 875 
of June 17, 1953). The latter, modeled on the Wagner 
Act in the U.S., had the effect of substituting the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining for an unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration. Other institutional 
changes which have passed the test of time and which 
occurred in the Quirino administration include reform 
of the Government Service Insurance System, establish- 
ment of an agricultural extension service, and creation 
of the Tariff Commission. 


That the above picture of the Quirino administra- 
tion is biased is evident from the results of the Presi- 
dential election of 1953 when Quirino was rejected by 
the Philippine electorate. The principal issues in the 
1953 election were graft, corruption and political im- 
morality. While graft to be obtained from the disposal 
of surplus war property and the blackmailing of Chi- 
nese refugees from the mainland had been “milked”, 
loss of these sources was more than compensated by the 
opportunities arising out of exchange and import con- 
trols. Given the over-valued official exchange rate, those 
individuals receiving import and exchange licenses were 
awarded a windfall profit which depended upon the 
effectiveness of the controls. Under such circumstances 
it was not surprising that politicians, bureaucrats and 
“ten-percenters” made strenuous efforts to participate 
in the gains. In addition, a succession of ill-conceived 
government enterprises tended to maintain opportuni- 
ties for graft. 


These ‘‘anomalies” must be deplored, but they should 
not be allowed to obscure the substantial accomplish- 
ments of the Quirino administration. While the analogy 
is strained, there are few reasons to believe that the 
Quirino administration will be (or should be) remem- 
bered for its “anomalies,” any more than the Truman 
administration will be for its “mink coats and deep 
freezes.” To carry the comparison a step farther, one 
should not forget that the American electorate chose 
a militarily glamorous, but essentially untested, presi- 
dential candidate in 1952. 
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During the full period of the Quirino administration 
Philippine national income increased from 5,464 mil- 
lion to 7,015 million pesos, an increase of 28 percent, 
and inasmuch as the cost of living index for 1953 was 
exactly what it was in 1949, this also measured the in- 
crease in real income. It was a period in which export 
earnings expanded rapidly from 508 million pesos in 
1949 to 808 million in 1953, an increase of 59 percent. 
Rapid economic expansion and social reform were 
superimposed on monetary and fiscal responsibility. Un- 
der the circumstances one can understand Quirino’s 
pathetic response when notified of the Magsaysay land- 
slide: “Why, I have been a good president!” 


An appraisal popular in the United States attributes 
the accomplishments of the Quirino administration to 
the judicious use of leverage inherent in economic aid. 
Such a version attributes to economic aid and technical 
assistance a quality more impressive in its weakness 
than strength. Because of a deep-seated faith in Ameri- 
can intentions, the Philippines was an unusually favor- 
able environment in which to utilize economic aid to 
influence social change, United States influence was 
exerted in the proper directions and changes did ma- 
terialize. It would be naive, however, to conclude that 
the changes which did take place were not essentially 
Filipino, or more important, that economic aid is an 
effective device for manipulating nationalistic states 
only recently removed from colonialism. 


There is also a tendency among Americans (owing 
to the identification of Magsaysay with the Naciona- 
lista Party) to conclude that an alliance of United 
States officialdom and the Nacionalista Party was the 
vehicle for the achievements of the period following 
1949. Such a view is not supported by the available 
evidence. Quirino and Magsaysay were Liberal Party 
members and were close co-workers until the end of 
1952. The progress which took place during 1950-55 
resulted primarily from the efforts of patriotic Filipinos, 
led by their president, in an environment of political 
security and economic stability. 


Americans have a pernicious habit of oversimplifying 
by labelling people as “good guys” and “bad guys”. 
Inaccurate and incomplete reporting of Philippine de- 
velopments has tended to give Quirino the reputation 
of a “bad guy”. Hartendorp has rendered a valuable 
service by faithfully recording economic and_ political 
developments in the postwar Philippines. A careful 
reading of his account will provide some valuable clues 
to the judgment which history will make of President 
Quirino and his administration. 
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| BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


THE PATTERN OF ASIA. Edited by Norton Ginsburg, with chap- 
ters by John E. Brush, Shannon McCune, Allen E. Phil- 
brick, John R. Randall, and Herold J. Wiens. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 929 pp. $11.65. 


As knowledge about the larger units of the world increases 
it becomes more and more difficult for the single scholar to 
produce an up-to-date volume comprehensively covering a 
whole continent. The cost of publishing geography books also 
makes it difficult to include everything in the way of text, 
photographs, statistical tables, and maps that would be use- 
ful when a whole continent is treated in a single volume. The 
Pattern of Asia, therefore, brings together six authors who 
concentrate on presenting for the whole of Asia the broad out- 
lines of changing political and economic geography. Their 
design was for a college textbook for those courses which cover 
the whole of a continent, and in this they have succeeded 
rather well, granting that a single volume cannot do every- 
thing. 

The volume is divided into sections on the separate geo- 
graphic realms occurring in Asia. Introductory chapters present 
general outlines, points of view, and summary conclusions. Asia 
is divided into East Asia, Southeast Asia, South Asia, South- 
west Asia, and Soviet Asia. These chapters successfully bring 
out the broad regional generalizations as to primary facts, 
changing economic conditions, political problems, and regional 
developments. Each introductory portion is followed by other 
chapters on countries or areas, in which the physical environ- 
ment is briefly treated, and then the contemporary agriculture, 
population, transportation, industry, and political problems, if 
any, are dealt with. Except in a few cases the treatment is 
brought down to consideration of the primary geographic re- 
gions of each unit. Each chapter has a brief, annotated bibli- 
ography. Each author has developed his own regional presenta- 
tion within, apparently, governing limits of space and, there- 
fore, somewhat unequal coverage of regional geography re- 
sults. Some chapters are written from a contemporary point 
of view, whereas others phrase their interpretation within a 
long historical context. The use of maps and photos varies 
considerably from chapter to chapter, the maps chiefly being 
devoted to the presentation of physiographic patterns and 
agricultural land use. Unfortunately, the number of maps is 
far from adequate in dealing with a whole continent and the 
double-page map spreads are bled into the binding, making 
their use very difficult. Presumably publishing costs prevented 
adequate cartographic display. 

Within its somewhat concentrated focus the volume presents 
an up-to-date survey of the economic and political geography 
of the continent, bringing in a variety of supporting material 
in the different regions. There are only a few errors of fact 
in these pages, the interpretative data generally are well con- 
ceived and broadly stated, and the level of interpretation for 
the volume as a whole is high. The South Asian presentation 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon is perhaps the best geographic 
writing in the volume; four of the five realms receive roughly 
approximate space, whereas Soviet Asia receives the briefest 
handling. Though the volume was developed primarily as a 
college text, it will serve as a reference on the geography of 
Asia useful to all students and scholars interested in the larger 
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human problems of Asia as a whole, and it takes a prominent 
place on the shelf of books dealing with the continent of Asia. 
University of California, Los Angeles J. E. SPENCER 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION. Compiled by Ryusaku 
Tsunoda, William Theodore de Bary, and Donald Keene. 
Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, LIV. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 928 pp. $7.50. 


The compilers and their collaborators for the modern period 
(Marius Jansen, Hyman Kublin, Arthur Tiedemann, Herschel 
Webb, Masao Abe, John F. Howes, and George O. Totten) 
are to be congratulated on the publication of their long await- 
ed work, Sources of the Japanese Tradition. The twenty-nine 
chapters of their volume are distributed under the usual 
chronological divisions (ancient Japan, the Heian period, 
medieval Japan, the Tokugawa period, and modern Japan) ; 
they skilfully identify, elucidate, and document the major 
strands of thought and speculation found in Japan through the 
successive periods of her history. Some sixty passages, newly 
translated and ranging from one to ten or fifteen pages in 
length, comprise one of the major contributions of this work. 
Japanese philosophy, religion, literature, and drama have come 
under the compilers’ purview, and the generalized statements, 
summaries, and abstracts that have filled some of our histories 
of Japan receive belated documentation. As the Preface states, 
“this book . . . contains source readings that tell us what the 
Japanese have thought about themselves, the world they lived 
in, and the problems they faced living together.” 

The scope of large volume is impressive; its plan is car- 
ricd out with obvious devotion. But to the present reviewer, 
a sense of regret remains because the volume still misses be- 
coming a full-fledged intellectual history of the Japanese ‘peo- 
ple. The compilers will perhaps point out that it was never 
their intention to compile such a history. As the Preface says, 
they have selected “those examples which best illustrated the 
relation of divergent currents to the main stream of Japanese 
thought, and the relevance of intellectua] attitudes to the 
most persistent problems of Japanese society. In the modern 
period the necessity for this is most apparent. We have ig- 
nored, for instance, some of the more striking examples of 
Western influence in favor of others which better demonstrate 
the adaptation or incorporation of Western attitudes in writers 
standing nearer the center of things. For much the same rea- 
son, in dealing with recent trends, we have focused attention 
on persons active in public life or organized political move- 
ments, close to the great events of their time, rather than 
upon intellectuals in the narrow sense, whose ultimate influ- 
ence can only be conjectured with difficulty at such short 
range.” 

That the compilers should have exercised choice and selec- 
tion in their materials seems inevitable. However, in choosing 
those materials which are somehow relevant to “the main 
stream of Japanese thought,” some sense is lost of the variety 
of ideological currents, sometimes sparked by Western influ- 
ence, which may be detected in the modern Japanese scene. 
Actually, the compilers have not been able to play down the 
evidences of modernism in Japanese thought. They have 
drawn from the writings of Fukuzawa Yukichi, who may be 
described as a reconstructed samurai who took to English 
utilitarianism; the politicians of the Meiji era who argued 
about parliamentary government; Minobe Tatsukichi, the 
famous exponent of the view of the emperor as an organ of 
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the state; Uchimura Kanzé, the recalcitrant Christian; and 
even the Communist, Kawakami Hajime. The compilers have 
obviously included the Chinese and Buddhist contributions 
to the Japanese tradition. Why not, then, the Western influ- 
ences in greater detail? 

Perhaps a further clarification of what is meant by “the 
Japanese tradition” and by the word “tradition” is necessary, 
for it is possible to regard each new increment to a nation’s 
thought, regardless of its source, as becoming a part of its 
ideological tradition. The Western influences that entered 
Japan in the Meiji era are listed on page 638. These include 
the ideas of Rousseau and the French Revolution, British 
liberalism, Prussian statism, the economic ideology of Mal- 
thus, Smith, Mill, and List, and the philosophies of Kant, 
Hegel, Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer. The compilers tell us 
that “in the minds of many in the rising generation the word 
of a Western philosopher or sociologist would [in modern 
times] carry far more weight than all the classics of the East.” 
The Japanese evocations of these ideologies, however, are 
omitted from the book under review. For the impact of the 
presence of Westerners in Meiji Japan, one may go to such 
Japanese works as Sakata Yoshio’s Meiji détokushi. Glancing 
only at Sakata’s chapter and section headings we find refer- 
ences to feminine morality, everyday deportment, the rise of 
a hedonistic individualism, and pacifism whose Japanese ex- 
pressions in the Meiji era have largely escaped the compilers 
of the Sources of the Japanese Tradition. The Meiji era, from 
the compilers’ point of view, is important mainly for the pro- 
nouncements of its leaders on the Constitution and party 
government. 

In general the compilers have permitted their readers to 
form their own conclusions with respect to Japanese char- 
acter structure. The evaluations, where attempted, are some- 
times on the favorable side. Thus in the early Chinese accounts 
the compilers find in the Japanese a love of nature, honesty, 
politeness, gentleness in peace and bravery in war, and a love 
of liquor, omitting from consideration the references to mur- 
der, arson, adultery, and theft found in the Sui Shu (p. 11 
of Sources of the Japanese Tradition). These early Chinese 
accounts are in fact the only non-Japanese materials in a 
volume which tries to present “what the Japanese thought 
about themselves.’ Referring to Motoori Norinaga’s view of 
the Tale of Genji, the compilers say: “It is just such a real- 
istic appreciation of the emotional life of man that makes the 
Genji one of the greatest expressions of the Japanese spirit 
and provides the key to all that is truest and best in the 
Japanese national life.’ There is certain pompousness in the 
last remarks (the italics are mine) which is vaguely disturb- 
ing. With respect to the discussion of the term giri on pages 
445 and 448, one wonders whether gloss “restraint” is com- 
pletely applicable. Does the Japanese exercise giri (in the 
meaning of restraint) or obey it (in the meaning of a sense 
of obligation felt to some other person)? It is the latter, 
keenly felt, for instance, by the characters in a play which is 
transferred by them to the audience. 

A more consistent effort to relate past events with modern, 
to show how the variou. ideological trends described from 
chapter to chapter continue to act in modern Japan, either in 
the way it is done on pages 180, 288, and 458, in the three 
chapters that have to do with aesthetic and literary concepts, 
or in a final summing-up chapter, would enhance the value of 
this volume for the student of modern Japan. A chronological 
chart, showing the life spans, as it were, of the ideologies that 
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are treated, and the life spans of the authors classified under 
each ideology would have gladdened the heart of a student 
reader, as would a glossary of technical terms which sometimes 
remain romanized but not defined. 

Some small inelegancies have crept into the text. On page 
767, the unfortunate intrusion of a bracketed note garbles the 
following sentence: “Okura [another zaibatsu house] became 
a baron by contributing a part of the money he dishonestly 
made through selling canned goods containing pebbles.” On 
page 237 we read: “From Mt. Hiei Dégen went to see Eisai, 
who died soon thereafter’! The lines inscribed on the cover 
repeat the first three lines of a tanka and not the first two, as 
stated on the copyright page. On pages 640-40, “‘Meiji Japan 
. . . lacked neither extremists of the left and right, nor those 
who stood where the very extremities of left and right con- 
joined.” Just how the extremities of left and right conjoined 
is left unexplained. These complaints aside, it is a pleasure 
to state that Sources of the Japanese Tradition is a major 
contribution to Western writings on the history of Japanese 
ideology. It is full of fresh insights, and will undoubted], 
become the springboard for further work in a crucial area of 
Japanese studies. 


The University of Michigan JOSEPH K. YAMAGIWA 


STALIN’S FAILURE IN CHINA. By Conrad Brandt. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1958. 226 pp. $4.75. 


This book deals with the period of Communist-Kuomintang 
relations in the 1920s about which a good deal has already 
been published. Isaacs’ The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, written from a Trotskyist point of view and well docu- 
mented, first appeared over tyenty years ago. More recently 
there have been Schwartz’s Chinese Communism and the 
Rise of Mao, and North’s Moscow and the Chinese Com- 
munists. The new material in this book comes mainly from 
the Trotsky archives at Harvard and from evidence supplied 
by Chang Kuo-t’ao. It becomes clear that, as on other ques- 
tions, Trotsky was quite an effective critic of Stalin but had 
little to offer in the way of a constructive alternative policies. 
In this case strong evidence is given to suggest that Trotsky 
did not start to take any serious interest in China until March 
1927, by which time it was almost certainly too late for any 
change in Communist policy to have prevented Chiang Kai- 
shek’s seizure of power. It is possible that the policies advo- 
cated by Trotsky might have made the Communist defeat less 
complete but very unlikely that they could have prevented it. 

Ch’en Tu-hsiu is very effectively cleared of the charges 
made against him in official Communist histories. Far from 
being the advocate of close association with the Kuomintang 
he is shown to have had serious misgivings about this policy 
from the very beginning but to have allowed his private judg- 
ment to be overruled again and again by obedience to Comin- 
tern directives. Lominadze, who arrived in China in July 
1927, was given the mission of making Ch’en Tu-hsiu the 
scapegoat for Stalin’s mistakes and had to use Comintern 
authority to secure acceptance of his objective by the Central 
Committee. 

There is one point in this on which one would like to have 
further explanation. We are told that at the meeting of the 
plenum of the Central Committee in August 1922 Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu and four other members strongly opposed the entry of 
Communist Party members into the Kuomintang (page 30), 
but on page 157 we are told that Ch’en Tu-hsiu and two of 
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these other members were among the four Communists who 
had joined the Kuomintang in 1922. Some of the official his- 
tory of Mao Tse-tung’s early career is also refuted but the 
author probably exaggerates the extent of Mao’s unorthodoxy 
in 1927. He does not mention that one of the counts on which 
Mao’s conduct of the Hunan rising was condemned by the 
Central Committee was that he had concentrated entirely on 
the military aspect and neglected any policy of agrarian re- 
form. 

Apart from the new information given in the book its in- 
teresting feature is the analysis of the way in which Com- 
munist theory influenced Communist policy. “Not that he let 
himself be enslaved by the tents of his doctrine. He was al- 
ways ready to twist them round until they suited his purpose. 


Yet ready as he was to adjust to reality, he usually saw reality - 


in the Marxist-Leninist mirror.” Moreover, “What divided 
Stalin and Trotsky on the China issue was their obsession with 
different Leninist stereotypes.” This combination of an ob- 
session with orthodox Marx-Leninist theory and a readiness 
to twist it to suit the purposes of the moment is still a feature 
of Communist thinking and must be appreciated for a proper 
understanding of Communist poicy. 


Australian National University MICHAEL LINDSAY 


CONTEMPORARY CHITA, VoL. u. Edited by E. Stuart Kirby. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, (New York: 
Oxford University Press) 1958. 352 pp. $4.80. 


From the University of Hong Kong has come another col- 
lection of scholarly studies of contemporary China. Like the 
first volume, it consists largely of papers presented to a Re- 
search Seminar under the auspices of the Department of 
Economics and Political Science of the University of Hong 
Kong. The papers in this volume deal with conditions in 1956 
and 1957. The scholarly quality and the factual data which 
characterized the first volume have been maintained. While 
the papers of the first volume covered wide areas of history, 
geography, economics, and social change, the present volume 
concentrates on the field of economics, with a couple of ar- 
ticles dealing with social conditions. Besides papers presented 
at the Seminar, the volume has incorporated articles by writ- 
ers outside Hong Kong. The papers are factual and analytical ; 
they report contemporary developments and attempt to define 
the nature of the problems involved. 

An article on the production and consumption of coal at- 
tempts to estimate the extent and shortage of the coal short- 
age in Communist China. It points out that industrial devel- 
opment and population growth have resulted in increasing 
consumption and consequently increasing deficit, which is not 
overcome by the current measures of curtailing consumption 
and expanding production. An article on agricultural pro- 
duction presents statistical data to show the increase of food 
production and “economic crops” from 1950 to 1957. It dis- 
cusses operational and policy problems which influence agri- 
cultural production. Among them are the management of 
the Agricultural Producers Cooperatives, taxation and price 
policies, government control over rural finance and marketing, 
and agro-technical programs for the improvement of agri- 
culture. While noting the difficulties in connection with cen- 
tralized economic planning, the author expresses the belief that 
the “problems are growing pains” and the goals of the five- 
year plans are not beyond the possibility of actual fulfillment. 

An article on water conservancy reports the major projects 
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of irrigation, dam construction, flood control, and hydro- 
electric schemes in Communist China. Another examines the 
growth capability of the Chinese economy under the second 
five-year plan in terms of net national product, capital ac- 
cumulation, and the incremental capital-output ratio. It points 
out that some of the difficulties of imbalance dsicovered in 
early 1957 have been rectified and that the prospect of 
growth are brighter in 1958 than a year ago. 

One paper is devoted to the economy of Taiwan. It pre- 
sents basic facts on population, education, agriculture, trans- 
port, and economic development plans. A short paper reports 
the decline of Hong Kong trade with mainland China as a 
result of the embargo and shows how much the situation 
could be improved by making the list of embargoed goods for 
Communist China similar to that for Russia. The last paper 
in the volume deals with “the law of proportional develop- 
ment” as applied by economists in mainland China to “so- 
cialist construction.” The author concludes that Marxist 
theory in China is “imported wholesale from” Russia and 
that “there is no specific or independent Chinese Communist 
thinking on economics” (p. 103). 

Two articles in the volume deal with topics of sociological 
significance. An article on marriage laws attempts to do too 
much in a short paper; after brief and rather superficial re- 
views of marriage laws from early times to the modern period, 
it leaves only a little over a page for the discussion of the 
marriage law in Communist China. An article on birth con- 
trol briefly summarizes the birth control movement from 1922 
to the present time; since it was written in May, 1957, the 
author was then aware of the modification of the Communist 
position in more recent months. 

Part II of the volume consists of the texts of the Party 
Constitution, the Proposals for the Second 5-Year Plan, and 
Model Regulations for an Agricultural Producer’s Co-opera- 
tive. Part II presents a chronology of major events in main- 
land China in 1955-1957, and Part IV provides a useful 
bibliography of selected books on articles on Mainland China 
and Taiwan in the two-year period. 


University of Southern California THEODORE H. E. CHEN 


TRANSITION AND TENSION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Nathaniel 
Peffer. 1957. 287 pp. Obtainable from the Fund for Adult 
Education, White Plains, N. Y. 

This book, prepared with the assistance of The Fund for 
Adult Education, consists of ten chapter, each intended to 
serve as a source of information for one session of a discussion 
group on Southeast Asia. Five of the chapter are devoted to 
particular Southeast Asian countries, while the remainder are 
concerned with more general topics such as the international 
position of the region and the help which the West can offer. 
Each chapter is made up of a brief introduction by Professor 
Nathaniel Peffer and three or four selections of readings from 
books or documents. Thus, the chapter on Burma has read- 
ings from a report of the Senate Sub-Committee on U.S. 
Assistance (which gives basic facts and figures about the 
country) and from writings by Margaret Mead, Frank N. 
Trager, and William L. Holland. 

In his opening pages Professor Peffer presents a vigorously 
sketched picture of Southeast Asia as an area suffering from 
all the psychic ills which afflict those just freed from colonial- 
ism and facing the need for a complete transformation to meet 
the inescapable requirements of the modern world. Warning 
against the dangers of an industrialization without social safe- 
guards to protect the many poor from exploitation by the few 
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rich, he remains confident that the West has a substantial con- 
tribution to make to Southeast Asian development, and sees 
the United States as bearing “the lion’s share of responsibility 
for the outcome.” He pleads for American acceptance of the 
neutralism which is so prevalent in the region, and seeks Ameri- 
can support for both the new democratic institutions and the 
struggling economies. 

This is a book which is obviously not intended for the 
expert, but it should serve its specified purpose well. The 
sections dealing with the different Southeast Asian countries 
give, in a few pages, some sense of the setting of each of them, 
the problems it faces, and the course it has taken. The sources 
from which the readings have been drawn are varied and 
adequately imaginative, although it is a reasonable presump- 
tion that each specialist would have his own private list of 
readings which might have been used. Since the author has 
raised many provocative questions in addition to providing 
much information, the foundations have been laid for lively 
and significant discussions. 


Harvard University RUPERT EMERSON 


THE NEW INDIA: PROGRESS THROUGH DEMOCRACY. By the 
Planning Commission, Government of India. New York: 
Macmillan, 1958, 412 pp. (paper). $2.50. 


The New India is an abridged and more readable version 
of the Second Five Year Plan. It can be read by anyone in- 
terested in India and would be useful in college courses. It is 
often easier to use than the official Plan, especially if detail 
is not wanted. The reader can quickly grasp the nature and 
dimensions of the plan from the “Hight Lights” preceeding 
each chapter on specific programs. Chapter II (“The Diffi- 
cult and Tremendous Journey”) and VI (“The Second Five 
Year Plan in Outline”) together constitute the best digest of 
the plan this reviewer has seen. The book, written by Miss 
Jean Joyce under the editorial supervision of Dr. Ensminger 
(both of the Ford Foundation office in New Delhi) and 
Messrs. Singh, Anjaria, Moon, and Malhotra (of the Plan- 
ning Commission), admirably meets the “need . . . for a pub- 
lication which would set out for readers abroad the under- 
lying approach and main features” of India’s plan. 

The New India sets forth the development problem, the 
social, political and moral decisions on which the Plan is based 
and the major measures by which India’s economic *ad social 
aims are to be achieved in the first third. Then follow sections 
on the specific programs in rural and agricultural edvelopment, 
on small and large scale, industrial development, and on social 
services and housing. Lastly, and usefully, the appendix re- 
produces the Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1956. 

The book reflects the official view. An uninitiated reader 
might be unaware that the gap between foreign exchange 
available and needed is no longer merely a difficulty but a 
crisis, that the assumptions about the productivity and em- 
ployment potential of new capital are now widely thought to 
be over-optimistic, and that the plan problably contains in- 
consistent goals, especially in respect to the rates of expansion 
in industrial capacity and in transportation and raw material 
supplies. The writers throughout the book have quite properly 
emphasized the relationship between each component of the 
Plan and the need for foreign aid or loans. Similarly, the 
emphasis upon the private sector and upon the opportunities 
for private business is weicome in view of the spreading view 
that India’s economy is already socialist if not worse. 
University of Texas WALTER C. NEALE 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN: FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. Abridged, revised edition of INDIA IN 
THE NEW ERA. By T. Walter Wallbank. New York: Mentor 
Books (The New American Library). 1958. 320 pp. $0.50. 


There has long been a need for a concise history of India, 
available at low cost, for use by persons concerned with the 
background of contemporary affairs in South Asia. Professor 
T. Walter Wallbank has provided us with an admirable text 
to fill this need, as far as the modern era is concerned. His 
treatments of ancient Hindu India and of the Islamic impact 
are cursory; though even for these periods, his evaluations in 
summary are clear, generally accurate, and are presented in 
such a way as to associate older traditions with modern ex- 
perience. 

The greatest strength of this survey of the history of India 
(and of the development of Pakistan) lies in the author's de- 
tailed analysis of the growth of British power in India, and 
the consequent interaction between indigenous traditions and 
European liberal thought and institutions. Emphasis in this 
study is devoted more to things political than to the concerns 
of intellectual and social history. At the same time, for the 
period from the late 19th century to 1947 (pp. 83-227), the 
author depicts so cogently the growth of Indian nationalism 
(including the influence of Gandhi from the end of World 
War I and the building of the Pakistan ideal) that the reader 
is treated to a fair picture of the times, including an account 
of the changes occurring in Indian social outlook. 

India and Pakistan have moved so rapidly, and in so many 
directions, since 1947 that it is inevitable that the author's 
concluding chapters on contemporary affairs are out of date 
even in the year of publication. But the main lines of political, 
economic, and social development have been outlined per- 
suasively. The book can be recommended for informed general 
readers, and for beginning students of India, and Pakistan. 
University of California, Berkeley RICHARD L, PARK 


INDIA AND AMERICA, A STUDY OF THEIR RELATIONS. By Phillips 
Talbot and S. L. Poplai. Published for the Council on For- 
eign Relations. New York: Harper & Bros. 200 pp. $3.75. 


This volume resulted from two years of discussion by, and 
exchanges between, study groups of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York and the Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs in Delhi, followed by a five-day personal conference in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, between members of the two study 
groups, a summer of joint effort by the two authors in New 
York and another year in which they completed the work by 
correspondence. The authors assume full responsibility for 
the work and acknowledge much aid from others in this long 
and arduous process, especially from Mrs. Marina Finkelstein 
who assisted throughout the study. There were difficulties in 
such a cooperative enterprise where the points of view of the 
two nations involved differ on many matters. These differ- 
ences were necessarily reflected in some degree in the two 
study groups and in the attitudes of the authors, netionals 
respectively of the two countries. These difficulties are evi- 
dent in the parts of the book where differences are most 
emphatic, such as in the discussion of the Kashmir problem 
and that of American military aid to Pakistan. One can see 
between the lines the struggle to achieve a statement of the 
point of view of each country which would be moderately 
acceptable to the author from the other. The results is a 
tribute to the patience and flexibility of both authors. 
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The reader will find a statement of the very considerable 
national diversities, each of which sounds reasonable in the 
light of the different situations and experiences of the two 
countries. But all is not diversity. The study brings to light 
much basic agreement in the policies of these two countries, 
each striving to be democratic and \o promote peace in the 
world, the one in a tradition emphasizing the influence of 
moral ideas as those formulated in the Pancha Shil, the other 
convinced that only power can count against the expansive 
ideology to which it believes itself opposed. 

Successive chapters compare the shaping of foreign policy 
in the two countries; the attitude of each toward domestic 
communism; the role of Pakistan in Indo-American relations 
arising especially from the Kashmir dispute and United States 
armed aid; policies in East and Southeast Asia differing rather 
radically in respect to Communist China, Formosa, Korea and 
Vietnam, policies respecting trade and aid; and attitudes re- 
specting colonialism, racialism and human rights. 

Readers of the book, whether American or Indian, cannot 
but increase in understanding and decrease in rigidity of 
adherence to the national line. The balanced statement on 
Kashmir, the discussion of India’s attitude toward Tibet, Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim; the reason for opposed attitudes on 
Chinese recognition; and the evaluation of considerations un- 
derlying the attitudes of the two countries on Communism, 
colonialism and racialism are particularly informing. The book 
illustrates that government policies flow from opinions in- 
duced by images and conditions affecting the people for whom 
the policy is made. It is to be hoped that the book will be 
read not only by a large public but also by the American 
State Department and the Indian Foreign Office, and that 
it will induce reflection concerning the values and the con- 
ditions of the other nation. Americans particularly should con- 
sider why they have supported policies which seem to Indians 
so little adapted to achieving the professed goal of American 
policy in Asia. The authors conclude “there is clear evidence 
that both peoples wish profoundly to live in a world of peace 
and progress. Despite difficulties they should be able to work 
toward this goal in closer cooperation in the future than they 
have in the past.” 


University of Virginia QUINCY WRIGHT 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF LAos. By Oden Mecker, with a Picture 
Essay by Homer Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1959. 256 pp. $4.00. 


A more accurate, if old-fashioned, descriptive title of this 
book might be something like “Miscellaneous Ramblings of a 
“CARE” Repreesntative in Laos, with Observations on Life 
in Vientiane and Accounts of Various Up-country Trips and 
Visits to Cambodia and Thailand.’ From a total of eighteen 
chapters, only half are devoted to Laos. The author was sent 
by the organization “CARE” to supervise a food distribu- 
tion program in Laos late in 1954. Vientiane, the political 
capital of the Kingdom,was his headquarters during the year- 
long sojourn. A perceptive observer and competent writer, he 
expanded about one-third of the present book from a popular 
article he wrote for the Saturday Evening Post, under the 
title “Don’t Forget Madame’s Elephant.” The result meanders 
from personal travelogue, complete with details of the author’s 
illness, to journalistic reporting on political developments and 
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personalities. There is a pleasant chapter on Angkor Vat and 
its ancien conservateur, M. Marchal. 


Aside from brief factual paragraphs on Laos and vignettes 
of Vientiane, interesting because they are changing so fast, 
perhaps the best parts of the book are those in which the 
author comments on foreign aid programs in general and 
especially on the United States Operations Mission to Laos 
and the people who participate in it. His views run parallel 
to those of other writers concerned with problems of foreign 
aid in Southeast Asian countries and are worth reading as a 
specific case study with new examples. A selection of effective 
photographs complements some of the author’s word pictures. 
It is regrettable that a map of Laos, indicating its position 
vis-a-vis its Communist neighbors and the rest of Southeast 
Asia, was not included. For the interested observer the book 
provides some information on Laos hitherto unpublished in 
English, as well as a great deal of other detail readily avail- 
able elsewhere. For the Asia specialist, unless he wishes per- 
sonal impressions of the Lao, its value is limited. 


University of California at Los Angeles JOEL HALPERN 


A NOTABLE NEW WORK 
ON INDIAN POLITICS 


LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA. Edited by Richard L. Park and Irene 
Tinker. Based on papers presented to the seminar on 
Leadership and Political Institutions at the University 
of California, Berkcley, in 1956, this volume contains 
twenty-nine essays by leading American and Indian 
scholars. It is a notable contribution to research in 
the field of Indian political processes and institutions. 
Available from the I.P.R. Publications Office, 333 
Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 


486 pp. Publication Date April 27 $10.00 
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